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heavy faced titles prefixed to each paragraph will guide the reader 
however. They are of more assistance than the index in looking up 
references to any particular subject. Americans will find the book 
valuable in spite of the dross. 

Frederick W. Moore. 



Les Ministres dans les principaux pays d 'Europe et d'Amtrique. 

Par L. Dupriez. 2 vols. Pp. xix, 548 and viii, 544. Price, 20 

francs. Paris : Rothschild, 1892, 1893. 

Students of government will welcome this as the first exhaustive 
and satisfactory study of cabinets, embracing the latest and most 
scholarly investigations. Since it came out, one or two other works 
have appeared on the same subject, possessing some points of advan- 
tage in the way of handy reference, but not to be compared with this 
in learning and in the deeper treatment of the topic. 

In the first volume the author takes up the r61e of ministers in 
constitutional monarchies, England, Belgium, Italy, Prussia, and the 
German Empire. Under each country the order of treatment is, first, 
the ministers and the constitution, — the sources of the constitution, 
the constitutional powers, the origin, composition, formation and 
general position of the cabinet ; second, the ministers and the king ; 
third, the ministers and parliament, — the organization and powers of 
the chambers, political parties, the part played by ministers in the 
preparation of laws and in financial legislation, and the control of 
ministers by parliament ; fourth, the ministers and administration, — 
local institutions, parliamentary control, and the functions of the indi- 
vidual ministers. The second volume treats of republics, the United 
States of America, Switzerland, and France. The scheme followed is 
essentially the same as in the first volume, with such modifications as 
the absence of royalty necessitates. 

These two beautiful and learned volumes invite one at many places 
to approval and commendation ; but for special reasons the reviewer 
wishes to devote his limited space to a consideration of a portion of 
the second volume, the part allotted to France. In the Annates, as 
well as in other publications, there has of late been considerable 
discussion of cabinet government, with particular reference to its appli- 
cation to the United States. As it happens, nearly all writers, which- 
ever side they take on the question, appeal almost solely to English 
experience alone. On many grounds this is largely justifiable ; Eng- 
land is the birthplace and home of cabinet government, and there it 
has had its normal development ; our own institutions are to a large 
extent virtually English ; our government, however much the outward 
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form lacks resemblance, is at bottom English ; our laws, our political 
philosophy, our language, our religion, our habits of thought, are all 
English. On these and other accounts it is well to dwell upon the 
history and theory of the English cabinet, when considering the sub- 
ject in relation to its possible application, pure or modified, to the 
United States. But while all this is true, one would also do well to 
make a detailed study of the transplanted institution, and no country 
affords so good a field for this as does France. Here, however, one 
must bear in mind how much France differs from England in race and 
in political and legal institutions ; but making the allowance thus 
needed, the Third French Republic offers an instructive field of inves- 
tigation. French experience is, to be sure, occasionally referred to by 
writers, though usually no more than to the extent of calling attention 
to the fact that in France there have been thirty-odd changes in minis- 
try in less than twenty-five years, together with such deductions as 
vigorous English may draw from the mere knowledge of this one fact. 
From M. Dupriez one may learn — to select a few out of many things 
— that changes of ministry in France are often changes in name rather 
than in fact ; it frequently happens that more than one-half of the 
members of the new cabinet were also members of the old, and some- 
times it is hardly more of a "crisis" than was involved in the 
recent transfer of leadership in England from Gladstone to Rosebery. 
Again, since December, 1877, there has not been a single change of 
government in the English sense ; during the last seventeen years in 
France the Republican party alone, or, more accurately, one or another 
group or combination of groups of Republicans, has held uninter- 
rupted control ; in the French chambers there is not an organized 
opposition, ready to take up the reins of government when they are laid 
down by a defeated cabinet ; the new ministry represents, as a rule, 
the same groups as the old, — it is a shuffling of names and, nowa- 
days at least, never a change of parties ; closely connected with this, 
too, is the fact that, on many questions, responsibility is individual 
and not collective. Again, the French Senate, though far less power- 
ful than the American, is by no means so impotent as the English 
House of Lords, and accordingly modifies somewhat the ordinary 
workings of cabinet government. Finally, the French form of parlia- 
mentary government has another peculiarity, in that it has been used 
as a weapon to force the resignation of the President of the Republic ; 
Thiers, MacMahon and Grevy were all driven from power by means 
of the control possessed by the chambers over the cabinet, and already 
there are covert threats that, in certain contingencies, Casimir Perier 
may similarly be deprived of his office. The dissolution of Parliament, 
one of the apparently necessary features of cabinet government, has 
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been resorted to in France but once, and its abuse at that time has 
rendered subsequent prime ministers and presidents loath to repeat 
the process ; and yet its employment on certain occasions would seem 
to have been the one thing needed to bring order out of political chaos. 
Special attention is called to France, because few of our writers seem 
to be intimately acquainted with the workings of cabinet government 
in the most prominent land of its adoption. But the position and 
powers of ministers in other countries, both where cabinet government 
does as well as where it does not prevail, are also treated by M. Dupriez 
in a most luminous and instructive manner, and no one can err in 
making a careful study of his very valuable treatise. 

Charges F. A. Currier. 



The Discovety of America, zvith some account of Ancient America 

and the Spanish Conquest. By John Fiske. 2 vols. Pp. 516 and 

631. Price, $4.00. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 

Surely Mr. John Fiske has the pen of a ready writer, yet even he 

finds the writing of a narrative history of the United States a work 

requiring many years. Meantime he does not propose to allow his 

accumulating manuscript to grow musty. From time to time he has 

given us a finished chapter as an earnest of the coming series. The 

initial volumes make their timely appearance in the year filled with 

Columbian reminiscence. 

The book has two themes, different in character, and yet each 
indispensable to a clear understanding of the other. The first and 
subsidiary theme is the study of ancient America. Here Mr. Fiske 
supplements the skill and accuracy of the historian with the training 
and enthusiasm of the anthropologist. The perplexity which the 
early European explorers felt when first brought into contact with the 
American aborigines — a perplexity shared by our earlier historians — 
disappears only when comparative anthropology makes possible the 
placing of the primitive American peoples in their proper stage in 
the evolution of human society. In Europe the development had 
been comparatively steady and continuous ; there had been no start- 
ling " breaks." But when Columbus set foot upon America he stood 
face to face with man of the stone age, with man in a grade of culture 
which in Europe had passed away before the founding of Rome. 

The value of Mr. Fiske's graphic yet painstaking delineation of 
ancient America is clearly seen in the later chapters, which treat of 
the Spanish conquests of Mexico and Peru. The Spaniards, per- 
plexed by the strange contrasts between themselves and the peoples 
with whom they were struggling, could not help reading into primitive 
institutions the spirit and character of the institutions with which 
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